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THE papers read before the Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest were generally interesting, as they always 
are; they could scarcely fail of being so to anyone in any 
way identified with the subject of insurance. We have 
been interested in the same topics when we-have seen 
them discussed in the insurance press week after week and 
month after month, clothed in different language, perhaps, 
but still they were those same old hackneyed subjects 
which insurance editors delight to harp upon. Some of 
the papers referred to bear evidence on their face that their 
authors are close readers of insurance journals. There are 
certain fundamental principles underlying the business of 
fire underwriting which must of necessity occupy the 
thoughts of all who either write or speak regarding it, 
and it is not only natural but necessary that there should 
be much repetition among them. 





THE Republican State Convention did a wise thing in 
nominating Major C. F. Ulrich as its candidate for State 
Treasurer. Major Ulrich has been for many years the 
chief of the supply department of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, which position he recently resigned to ac- 
cept the State agency of the company. Several years ago 
he was appointed one of the Commissioners of Emigration, 
discharging the duties of that office in an able and vigor- 
ous manner. He is identified with various organiza- 
tions of veterans of the war, in which he is extremely 
popular. He is an active, energetic man, who will bring 
to the support of the ticket a large following of Germans 
and ex-soldiers. His election is virtually assured, and we 
should not be surprised if he ran considerably ahead of 
any other candidate on the ticket, for he is deservedly 
Popular, and well worthy of any honor that can be con- 
ferred upon him. 

* * * * 


The Democratic party in New York State has had the 
good judgment to place on its ticket as candidate for 
Secretary of State, Frederick Cook, the well-known presi- 
dent of the Rochester German Fire Insurance Company. 
In 1876, four years after the company had started, Mr. 
. k was elected president, and under his management in 
nine years its resources have nearly doubled. The Demo- 
cratic nominee for Secretary of State is known asa broad- 





minded business man, familiarly acquainted with financial 
matters, and is socially a courteous gentleman. Both par- 
ties have seen fit to honor the insurance profession, and in 
this recognition have chosen the nominees for their per- 
sonal fitness for office as well as for their standing in an 


‘important business. If the insurance men of the State, of 


both parties, should see fit to scratch the tickets on elec- 
tion day in favor of the two insurance candidates, they 
could not justly be denounced as apostates to their partic- 
ular party. 





THE Georgia legislature has killed the valued policy law 
that was proposed for that State, and the companies will 
continue to do business within her borders. This result is 
to be attributed almost entirely to the decided action 
taken by the companies in New Hampshire, where the 
passage of a similar law was followed promptly by the 
withdrawal of every company from the State. The Geor- 
gia legislature was notified that similar action would fol- 
low the passage of the law in that State, and this so 
alarmed propertyowners that they held mass meetings in 
various cities and petitioned the legislature not to deprive 
them of their insurance. The legislature took heed of 
these popular demonstrations, and defeated the obnoxious 
bill after it had been recommended for passage by the 
judiciary committee. This confirms what we have fre- 
quently asserted, that if the first valued policy law that 
was proposed had been opposed by the companies with 
the same vigor that they displayed in New Hampshire, 
and had been followed by their withdrawal from the State 
when the infamy was consummated, there never would 
have been another valued policy law adopted in any State. 
Insurance is such a necessity to propertyowners that they 
will prevent legislatures enacting prohibitive laws when 
they understand the subject. It was forcibly presented to 
them in Georgia, and the legislature dared not go counter 
to public sentiment. Now if the companies desire all 
valued policy laws repealed, they have but to present the 
alternative wherever they exist of a repeal or no insurance. 





THE recent convention of insurance officials adopted a 
series of resolutions condemning all valued policy laws as 
detrimental to public interests, and at the same time 
deprecating over-insurance by the companies. Will these 
gentlemen please inform us how insurance companies are 
to ascertain the value of property before insuring it? Or, 
how are they to know that the property they appraised 
was destroyed by fire, and is the property on which the 
insurer predicates his claim for indemnity? Is no allow- 
ance to be made for deterioration of the property dur 
ing the life of the policy? The gentlemen who adopted 
these resolutions are familiar with many cases where, for 
instance, a stock of goods has been insured for fraudulent 
purposes, the goods subsequently removed, the premises 
burned and claims made for the entire amount for which 
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the goods were insured. How would an appraisal of the 
goods previous to insuring them have prevented their re- 
moval after the policy was issued? The method adopted 
by the companies, permitting the insured to fix his own 
valuation upon his property, but contracting to indemnify 
him for actual loss only, seems to be the only feasible one; 
it requires extraordinary vigilance, however, in adjusting 
losses, and in spite of all that can be done, dishonest per- 
sons too often succeed in defrauding the companies. The 
only practical way to prevent such frauds that we know of 
is to make every propertyowner his own insurer to the ex- 
tent of at least one-fourth of his proved loss, and this can 
only be secured by means of legislation positively prohib- 
iting the payment by the companies of more than three- 
fourths of any loss. Such a law in the different States would 
do more to prevent incendiarism than all the criminal stat- 
utes now in existence will ever accomplish. Thisisacrime 
easily committed by one person in the dark, and conse- 
quently one of the most difficult to prove; take away the 
incentive to it and it will cease. Over-insurance, so called, 
cannot be prevented while unscrupulous persons are willing 
to put a fictitious value upon their property and then 
destroy it to recover the insurance; but if they are com- 
pelled by law to share any actual loss occurring to the 
property by fire, over-payment of fire losses may be 
prevented. 





THE death of Cornelius Walford, the eminent English 
actuary and writer on insurance, that occurred last week, 
was an unexpected shock to his numerous friends on both 
sides of the ocean. It seems but a few weeks since he 
was among us in this city, full of activity and vigor, with, 
apparently, the promise of a long life of usefulness before 
him. He was then deep in plans for future work in the 
interests of insurance, some of which he entered upon 
when he reached home. No writer has ever gone so deep 
in research on the subject of insurance or contributed so 
much towards compiling its history as Mr. Walford. His 
Insurance Cyclopedia is a work upon which he spent many 
years of arduous labor, and was intended to be exhaustive 
of the subject. So far as published, it leaves nothing to be 
desired, for it covers the ground thoroughly. But Mr. 
Walford had underestimated the labor required to produce 
such a work, and, as a consequence, its publication has 
been interrupted at various times, to be resumed as the 
matter was prepared by him. As a matter of fact, The 
Insurance Cyclopedia was too comprehensive in its scope 
to be undertaken except by one who could give it his un- 
divided attention, and this Mr. Walford could not do. As 
a result, the work involved a large pecuniary loss to him- 
self and his publishers. Nevertheless, he was determined 
to fulfill his obligations regarding it, and was sanguine of 
being able to complete it at an early day. It is probable 
that the work upon it is so well advanced that it can be 
completed by other hands without detracting from any of 
its valuable features. Mr, Walford was a prolific writer 
upon the subject of insurance, having a complete knowl- 














edge of the theory and practice of every branch of the 
business. He was also a writer on the kindred topic of 
finance, contributing many articles of recognized value to 
financial literature. He was a hearty, genial, pleasant 
gentleman in his personal intercourse, a great friend to 
and believer in American enterprise, and was never hap- 
pier than when entertaining visitors from this country or 
making them acquainted with congenial spirits among his 
own countrymen. His loss will be keenly felt by a large 
circle of warm friends, and by the insurance fraternity in 
general. 





THE resolutions introduced by W. F. Fox, at the an. 
nual meeting of the Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest, and adopted by that body, are worthy of more 
careful consideration than is usually bestowed upon the 
reports of such gatherings. They set forth substantially 
the fact that the business of underwriting is in such an 
unfavorable condition that remedial measures are neces. 
sary, and then indicate that the remedies are to be found: 
1. In the adoption of the coinsurance clause, making the 
insurer bear at least one-fourth of any loss occurring under 
his policy; 2. The adoption of the part flat and part 
contingent commission plan of compensating agents, 
whereby they acquire a direct pecuniary interest in the 
character of the business they accept for their com. 
panies; 3. The adoption of a more complete system of 
schedule rating; 4. The resistance of all claims for loss 
where fraud is suspected. The coinsurance clause will 
never be voluntarily adopted by the companies to apply 
to all classes of risks. It is now applied to certain special 
hazards, but the companies are too much afraid of losing 
business to enforce it generally. It is significant, how- 
ever, that this association, composed largely of agents of 
the better class, indorsed the much discussed proposal to 
substitute the combined flat and contingent commission 
method of compensating agents for the flat commission 
plan now in use. That is to say, the agents are willing to 
take a less guaranteed price for their services provided 
they are conceded a share of the prospective profits to be 
derived from the business they control. It is a singular 
fact that the companies are the only opponents of this 
plan for reducing their expenses, or at least, such a pro- 
portion of them are opposed to it that there is every n- 
dication that the proposition will fail. At present agents 
are receiving all the way from fifteen to forty per cent of 
the premiums they obtain ; by the combination plan they 
would receive ten per cent flat and twelve and one-half 
per cent from the profits arising out of the business they 
send to the companies. This plan would not only secure 
a uniform method of compensating agents, but would 
reduce their commissions materially, as they would be 
prohibited from giving any portion of them to the insured. 
It would tend to make the agents more careful in select 
ing their business, would reduce the fire losses and lessen 
the costly competition between companies. The com- 
panies alone stand in the way of the adoption of this plan, 
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or its alternative, a uniform flat commission of fifteen per 
cent. Mr. Fox should have added another to his emi- 
nently practical resolutions, to the effect that the increas- 
ing fire losses demand a more thorough system of inspec- 
tion of risks, with a view to inducing propertyowners to 
adopt better means of fire prevention. By the rigid 
enforcement of these measures the disbursements of the 
companies would be materially decreased without any 
corresponding reduction of income. 





Vicorous efforts are making in New Hampshire. to 
organize insurance companies to take up the business 
rejected by the companies that have so long and so faith- 
fully indemnified the propertyholders of that State against 
losses by fire. Several mutual companies are spoken of as 
incubating, and very full reports are printed regarding the 
formation of a stock company with a capital of $200,000, 
with a prospect of increasing it to $1,000,000. The board 
of directors has already been chosen, and it is asserted 


that the members represent $15,000,000 of property; but 


just what this has to do with the company we fail to see. 
Ifthey had pledged $15,000,000 to the company, there 
would be an excuse for mentioning the aggregate of their 
private fortunes, but as they have not done so, it is imma- 
terial what they are worth, providing they can pay for the 
stock they take. But if New Hampshire undertakes to 
carry all her own insurance, she will find she is trusting 
too many eggs in one basket, and that a single fire may 
annihilate a large amount of property, and her insurance 
companies at the same time. Before the passage of the 
iniquitous valued policy law, the companies doing business 
in that State possessed assets sufficient to guarantee in- 
demnity upon every policy issued, and had there been an 
extensive conflagration, the losses would have been shared 
by foreign companies and home companies representing 
nearly every State in the Union. Such a loss now would 
fall exclusively upon residents of New Hampshire, and 
forming stock or mutual companies among themselves will 
not relieve them from the burden; they will simply dis- 
tribute the burden equitably among propertyowners in the 
State who insure, but this will not carry the load over the 
State line. But how can these new and untried compa- 
nies, lacking experience, expect to be successful in a field 
abandoned by the old and well managed companies be- 
cause the conditions imposed upon the business preclude 
the possibility of its being successfully prosecuted? It 
will be a good thing to let them try it for a time. The 
savings banks are represented to be largely interested in 
the formation of the new companies, they having large 
sums loaned out secured by real estate, which real estate 
is in turn secured by insurance. When the insurance runs 
out, the real estate security becomes impaired, and the 
‘banks would be forced to call in their loans, thus sacrific- 
ing the interest derived therefrom. They propose to do 
business in a circle, loaning money to their own citizens 
on home property security, insured in home companies 





thereby keeping the sums paid in premiumsathome. This 
is a good scheme and should be encouraged, especially as 
New Hampshire has heretofore been an unprofitable State 
for insurance companies to do business in. 





AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS AND AGENTS. 


ITTLE progress has been made of late in obtaining 
L signatures to the compact binding the signers to 
limit commissions to agents to fifteen per cent, and the 
present outlook for the adoption of this very desirable 
proposition is far from flattering. To give effect to the 
compact 120 signatures of companies are required; a few 
days ago we learned that eighty-eight had signed with 
more or less reservation. So many zfs have been inter- 
spersed among the signatures that it is doubtful if some 
of the signers would consider themselves bound even if 
the 120 were secured.’ The conditions imposed have been 
as numerous and varied almost as are the idiosyncrasies of 
the signers, seemingly put forward with the evident inten- 
tion of defeating the end sought to be secured. Among 
other things, some have made the condition that their 
signatures should be void unless certain other companies, 
known to be hostile to the plan, bound themselves in a 
similar manner; others have made it a condition that all . 
the local companies should join the Tariff Association and 
a reorganization of that body secured on a more compre. 
hensive basis. One wants one thing and another some- 
thing else, and comparatively few are willing to uncon- 
ditionally accept the proposition for a uniform rate of 
commissions on a reduced scale. But to their credit let it 
be said, the few conservative companies with which the © 
proposition originated, have shown a willingness to make 
any reasonable concession to their less complacent breth- 
ren, and have consented to make sacrifices of their individ- 
ual interests with the hope of promoting the general wel- 
fare. But there are too many who feel that to get busi- 
ness they must pay extravagantly for it, and so the pros- 
pect now is that agents and brokers will continue to 
receive the bulk of the profits in the business, and that 
managers will go on “sweating” the surplus account to 
make the dividends to stockholders they have the right to 
expect. It is a lamentable fact that this practical and 
commendable plan to curtail expenses, the necessity for 
doing which all admit, is likely to be defeated through 
the selfishness and short-sightedness of a few managers 
who are afraid that anything that contributes to the gen- 
eral good must involve a personal sacrifice that they are 
unwilling to make. A reduction of expenses is absolutely 
necessary to the prolonged existence of a number of com- 
panies now listed among the solvent ones, and the most 
feasible method of doing this is embraced in the proposi- 
tion they will not approve. No opposition to it of im- 
portance has been made by the agents, but, on the con- 
trary, many with whom we have conversed have expressed 
the belief that they would make more money under-the 
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proposed rate of compensation, cutting off all rebates to 
the insured, than they do now, when their commissions are 
so large that their customers demand a portion of them. 
The committee appointed to secure signatures to the com- 
pact do not yet despair of being successful in their 
mission, but to others it looks very much as though their 
labors were wasted. 

It is possible that the desired end might be accom- 
plished by first securing the consent of the companies to 
reduce the number of agents. That there are five times 
as many representatives of companies in the field as are 
required to obtain the business, or as can derive fair com- 
pensation from it, is admitted by both agents and compa- 
nies, yet instead of combining to build up strong, influential 
and thoroughly responsible agencies throughout the coun- 
try, that can be made profitable to companies and agents 
alike, the country is overrun by a lot of incompetent men, 
who are not underwriters, who solicit insurance simply for 
what they can make out of it, and are utterly regardless 
of the interests of the companies they represent. Many of 
these are engaged in other callings, but have accepted the 
agencies tendered them upon the representation that they 
could make a few dollars with very little labor and without 
assuming any responsibility. These incompetent solicitors 
have been encouraged by managers, and they have so 
encroached upon the business of legitimate agents that 
these latter have found it difficult to hold their own. In- 
stead of this, those men who are ambitious to give their 
whole time and ability to underwriting with a view to 
building up a permanent business for themselves, who 
bring intelligence, capacity, integrity and financial responsi- 
bility to the aid of their companies, are the ones who 
should be encouraged ; responsible companies should com- 
bine to place their agencies in the hands of such men, 
weed their territory of all halfway, haphazard representa- 
tives, and by so doing elevate their agencies in character 
and dignity, and confer upon them such additional powers 
as will make them responsible business men among men of 
business. By overruning the country with irresponsible 
solicitors, the companies have contributed to degrade the 
position of agents and caused them to be regarded by por- 
tions of the community in the category of public perse- 
cutors, like book agents and lightning rod “fiends.” It 
should be the ambition of all managers to place their 
agents before the community as capable, intelligent business 
men, who are familiar with a calling embracing many tech- 
nicalities, and whose representations can be implicitly 
relied upon. If the companies can be prevailed upon to 
lop off the irresponsible excrescences and employ only 
capable and trustworthy men to represent them, it would 
not only tend to elevate underwriting in the estimation of 
the people, but would give these responsible agents a fair 
opportunity to make a decent living without being brought 
into competition with a lot of irresponsible fellows who are 
always ready to sacrifice the interests of the companies to 
secure a commission. If the number of agents could be 
reduced to one-half or one-third the number now in the 
field, it might then be possible to carry through the idea 
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of a uniform rate of commissions. But the multiplicity of 
agents has begotten an unhealthy competition that es 
been disastrous alike to the companies and to those de. 
serving representatives who have been ambitious to build 
up and maintain a fire underwriting business by which 
they could make a living and preserve an honored Posi- 
tion in their communities. Agents of character, standing 
and responsibility are always willing to co-operate in any 
movement calculated to promote the welfare of the busi- 
ness as a whole, while the irresponsible ones are intent 
only on present gain. Put none but good men in the field 
and the agency business would present few problems diff. 
cult of solution. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH INSURANCE NOTES. 


Banks and Life Policies as Collaterals—Plate Glass Business—A New Develop- 
ment of Insurance for Shippers, Wholesalers and Manufacturers—Insurance 
Jor Trustees and Executors—A Lawyers’ Company—Fat Dividends Again— 
Death of a Great Insurance Authority—A Company With a Capital of £2000, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

A curious question has been raised in connection with life insurance 
here. It appears that a custom has of late years come into existence 
at the banks of insuring the lives of customers who are allowed over. 
drafts. It is fast becoming a rule in all county banks. Bank managers 
are almost to a man ‘agents of life offices, and it is charged that for the 
sake of securing commission, risky accounts are opened which would be 
peremptorily refused if the manager had no direct pecuniary interest in 
the transaction. Many managers earning £300 to £500 a year salary 
from the banks, make half as much again out of their insurance business, 
If the evil were confined to the small concerns paying these insignifi- 
cant salaries, it would be scarcely worth newspaper notice ; but it is now 
asserted that the big managers, whose over-draft customers number 
hundreds, and whose over-draft accounts touch hundreds of thousands, 
are making large incomes from the business. Facts have leaked out here 
and there at bankruptcy examinations which, put together, prove the case, 
It is a common thing to find from the bankrupts’ books that they have 
paid twice as much to the bank managers for life insurance as to the 
banks for interest on over-drafts, and the end of it is, heavy losses to the 
banks. Several of the leading banks are being subjected to strong pres- 
sure by their shareholders to compel the managers to cancel their in- 
surance agencies. Life agents of prominence are helping the movement, 
Banks will continue to require the deposit of life policies, but the busi- 
ness will have to go through the hands of regular agents if the agitation 
succeeds in accomplishing the object with which it was set on foot. 
Nothing can be more certain than that bank managers, no longer able to 
pocket the full commission, will expect to share with the agents to whom 
the customer is sent to get his policy. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

American insurance officers who take a genuine interest in their pro- 
fession will be glad to learn that the project for an insurance institute is 
now fairly afloat. In the face of opposition, sneers and argument on the 
part of antagonists of the scheme, the movement has gone on prospering. 
The list of gentlemen who have given in their names as members exceeds 
100, and of these more than one-third are chief officials of sound offices. 
Here we have a sufficiently strong nucleus for a self-supporting, useful 
establishment, necessary to the independence, security and welfare of in- 
surance officials, and calculated at the same time immensely to promote 
the interests of the companies. An improved and modified system of 
trades unionism for the protection of officials, agents and employees ge? 
erally of insurance offices will be the eventual outgrowth of this under- 
taking. 

In the plate glass branch of insurance I am pleased to note that the 
tide has turned with the Scottish Plate Glass office. Last year, it will be 
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remembered, there was an adverse balance, but the year just closed ex- 
ibited a small profit. These plate glass companies are so useful, at all 
. ts in London and the big British towns, that everyone wishes them 
i. prosperous times than they have tecently been having. The Scot- 
tish has developed considerable enterprise in extending the area covered 
by its branches, and during 1884-85 not fewer than 200 agencies were 
added to the company’s list. =r ’ 

Insurance development has taken a new direction by the formation of 
a company called the Running- Down Indemnity Association. It is a 

"company formed under the limited liability act, on the mutual : plan. 
The object is mutual protection by the members of the association of 
each other against liabilities in cases of collision not fully covered else- 
where. Every member of the association undertakes to contribute to the 
assets, in the event of the concern being wound up, a sum not exceeding 
£5. The membership will consist chiefly of manufacturers, merchants, 
commission men and shippers. Heavy losses are sustained on land and 
at sea not covered by ordinary insurance policies, and for the ship- 
owners or railway companies either cannot be made liable or, if liable, 
recovered from. Hence the association. One of the fruits of an organ- 
ization of this kind will be litigation against defaulting transport compa- 
nies and others, such as no private individual can possibly carry on, and 
parliamentary agitation for amendments of the muddled and complicated 
laws affecting commercial transactions which has ruined many honest 
men and made the fortunes of so many English lawyers, 

You have heard, of course, of the other new insurance venture, the 
Trustees and Executors Liabilities Assurance Corporation, limited. The 
affair has been the theme of nearly every newspaper gossiper in the coun- 
try; but I question whether Americans wi | quite appreciate the opening 
that exists for such a concern in this ancient and wealthy country. Amer- 
ica has fortunately benefited by the experience of the old notions suffi- 
ciently to avoid many uncomfortable phases of existence which are of 
every-day experience here, Executorships and trusteeships are ticklish 
matters in a land where titles are so venerable and have been subjected 
to so many charges and changes, and where the laws are so foggy on such 
subjects that out of every dozen judges seven will be found deciding one 
way and five the other on a fair average. It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that ordinary business men should commit serious breaches of the law 
where the judges themselves are unable to agree what the law is. Out of 
the difficulties of the situation has arisen this new competitor for public 
favor. The stated objects of the company are, first, to relieve trustees of 
their duties and responsibilities ; second, to assure executors and trustees 
against the responsibilities they have already incurred. One of the chief 
difficulties in life for a man with money and property to leave behind him 
is to induce the men they would naturally select for such positions;to ac- 
cept the duties. The risk is too great. Many a responsible man has 
been ruined, his family broken up and home forever wrecked by these 
cursed trusts, if I may be excused, as one who has suffered, using a strong 
word, The bench and bar are almost unanimous in favor of the scheme, 
so the company is launched under the best of auspices and with the most 
agreeable prospects. The capital is to be £500,000 sterling, in 100,000 
shares of £5 each. The agents, officials and directors will be, almost 
without exception, lawyers and judges, and the company is expected to 
have a paying business from the first day of its corporate existence. 

It is pleasant to note that the day of fat dividends is returning. My 
dividend from the London Assurance Corporation for the past quarter is 
at the rate of twenty per cent per annum, or fifteen shillings per share, 
making fifty shillings per share for 1885, free of income tax. 

The talented author of Duration of Life among medical men, among the 
Engtish gentry, sovereigns and lawyers, Dr. W. A. Guy, has passed from 
among us. He was one of the directors of the Eagle Assurance Com- 
pany, and in that capacity highly respected. He held a large number of 
honorable scientific appointments, too numerous indeed to recapitulate 
here, He was prominent among the sanitary reformers of the day, and 
his investigations into mortality statistics the insurance world is largely 
indebted for the results which have so materially aided the construction 
a recent mortality tables, Dr. Guy died in his seventy-sixth year, ad- 
mired and beloved by a wide circle of insurance, philanthropic and 
Scientific friends, 

Insurance men interested in industrial insurance will learn with satis- 
faction that the first series of tables of mortality and secession in that 
branch of the insurance business ever published in England has just been 
fompleted by T, B, Sprague of the Royal Liver Friendly Society, and 





printed, The tables cover the ages from ten to eighty in quinquennial 
periods. 

An extraordinary venture in the fire insurance line has come under my 
notice this week, to wit, the formation of a fire insurance company with a 
capital of £2000. A company that does not write risks amounting to 
many times £2000 in a single day would have a poor chance of profitable 
existence in this country. I cannot imagine what the promoters are after. 
It seems incredible that any sane man could believe insurers would pay 
over their money to a concern with a capital of £2000, or that it could 
possibly have any other end than the winding up court. The company re- 
minds me of that magnificent life office in Birmingham, the other day, 
which was unable to scrape up enough cash to liquidate the widow’s 
claim of £15. D. E. W. 

Lonpon, September 26. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


ABOUT LUBRICATING O/LS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


As one of your subscribers, we wish to ask if, in your perambulations, 
you have ever heard of ‘‘ Fink’s Patent Lubricating Oil Mixture,” manu- 
factured by Henry Fink & Son, Baltimore, Md. If you have, please tell 
us how it is looked upon by insurance men—that is, do they consider that 
it increases the fire hazard in buildings where used. Your early reply 
will be greatly appreciated by , S. 

RICHMOND, VA., September 26, 1885. 

[The lubricating mixture in question is not generally familiar to insur- 
ance men ; the New York board has never had occasion to pass on its 
qualities from a fire standpoint in any way, and we, therefore, have no 
opinion to express.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. ] 





OVERDOING THE YELLING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


‘* A good old deacon, with intent to test the reported shying habit of a 
newly-swapped-for horse, mounted him and instructed his chore boy to 
go to aclump of bushes down the road and spring out with a yell when 
the deacon should ride by. As the bruised deacon crawled out of the 
ditch opposite the bushes, he, very naturally, charged the chore boy with 
overdoing the yell. He discharged the boy and continued the hazard by 
keeping the horse.” This homely story from Tue Specraror’s extract 
from Secretary Cunningham’s letter on contingent commissions illustrates, 
to my mind, a decided point in the “* situation.” 

The secretary wastes no words in applying the story, for it furnishes 
its own broad hint, The truth is there are too many horse-swapping 
deacons in head offices who have set on their agents and urged them for 
business until, reaping the reward of their get-all policy, they find them- 
selves thrown, As they gather their figures together, their first thought is to 
damn the agents, who have all the while acted under their ‘‘ managers’ ” 
instructions. 

Moral.—Cut out the business and stop this continual abuse of agents. 
The deacon in the story should have got rid of the horse and kept the 
obedient boy. AGENT. 





INSURED UNDER THE SURPLUS LICENSE LAW. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The following is the list of all persons and firms applying for insurance 
under chapter 346, laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 188s, 
and for whom affidavits have been filed in this department by the duly 
licensed agents under such act since September 2, to and including the 
date below: 

Rankin Knitting Company, of Cohoes. Elizabeth M. Cochran, of Al- 
bany. Winter Manufacturing Company, of Binghamton. Weed & Wil- 
liams, of Plattsburgh. E. M. Howell, of Poughkeepsie. Lautz Brothers & 
Co., and E. B. Holmes, of Buffalo. Champlain Fibre Company, of Wills- 
borough, Essex county, W. E. Bird, of Schroon Lake. C. F. Briggs et 
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al., Johnstown, Fulton county. E. C. Sandford & Banning; Conover 
& Co., and J. H. Bonnell & Co., of Astoria. The Warren Chemical and 
Manufacturing Company, Hunters Point, L. I. Wm. Hamlin; Deck & 
Meyer; Ackerly & Girard Company, and C. M. Evarts, all of Brooklyn. 
Geo. A. Gunther; Wm. Vanderveer, and New York and Sea Beach R. R. 
Company, all of Coney Island. J. C. Orr & Co., of Greenpoint, L. I. 
Edward McDonnell, of Amsterdam. Henry E. Higginson, of Newburgh. 
Alden, Sampson & Sons, of Maspeth, Queens county. Emil Coleman & 
Co., of Hunters Point. Augustus Prentice, of Stapleton. Wm. H. 
Clement & John Cox, and Tompkins, Gage & Co., both of Saratoga 
Springs. Niagara Wood Paper Company ; Niagara Wood Pulp Company, 
and Cataract Milling Company, all of Niagara Falls. German-American 
Insurance Company, on property reinsured under floating policies on 
piers and in warehouses. And the following, all of New York city: 
Charles R. Yandell & Co.; J. H. Lester; August Vahlen ; John Donnell 
& Sons; Second Avenue R. R. Company ; M. Kncedeler & Co.; Charles 
A. Leib; A. Slawson & Co.; William Demuth & Co.; Cutting, Harrison 
& Robins ; Wiland Bros. & Lange; E. H. Van Ingen & Co. ; Lawrence 
& Co. ; Erlanger & Leibman ; Union Printing Company ; Vandervoort & 
Tucker; C. F. A. Hinrichs ; Hardman, Peck & Co. ; H. Herman Stern- 
bach & Co. ; The Century Company; William Eggert; A. F. Kennedy; 
Steinway & Sons ; Alfred T. Seer; Dunzig Bros. ; H. Solfénbach & Co.; 
Broadway & Seventh Avenue R, R, Company; Leo. Stern & Bro.; E. W. 
Bullinger ; Charles Block; M. L. Abrams; Oshnisky & Levy; Jacob 
Tranauf; Fox, Mendel & Bro.; G. L. Jaeger; Vandervoort & Tucker; 
A. Bicker; Reis & Newman; Second Avenue R. R. Company; H. J. 
Hewitt ; D. E. Macgowan ; Thos. R. Dawley, and E. Lauferty. 
INSURANCE Dept., ALBANY, Oct. 3. Joun A. McCALt, Jr., Supt. 
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The Germania Fire’s New Offices. 


THE building No. 175 Broadway, occupied by the Germania Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York for many years past, was rented under 
a twenty-one years’ lease which expires May 1, 1886. Looking forward 
to the time when they would be called on to secure new quarters, about 
three years ago the officers of this company took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to make a judicious investment by purchasing the two adjoining 
buildings, Nos. 177 and 179 Broadway, at a reasonable expenditure of 
money. These buildings, well occupied by tenants and paying five per 
cent net each year on the investment, were not in a desirable condition 
for occupation in the opinion of the purchasers, and during the past year 
they have been thoroughly remodeled, renovated and refitted under the 
personal supervision of the officers of the Germania. Mechanics have 
been at work daily for a long time, and the two buildings, remodeled 
practically into one, now present a handsome and attractive appearance. 
The structure has a frontage of fifty feet on Broadway, has a depth of 100 
feet and there are five stories. In the interior a shaft or open court ex- 
tends from the lower floor up to the skylight covering, providing abun- 
dant light to the many offices on the various floors, and at the side of this 
an Otis elevator is operated. The facade of the structure on Broadway, 
of brown stone, gives an air of substantiality to the edifice. 

The two buildings in their unrepaired condition were purchased by the 
Germania Company for $350,000, and by an expenditure of $30,000 great 
improvement has been effected and the value considerably enhanced. The 
present market valuation, as appraised by experts, is $430,000, and there is 
evidence that the officers have done a good thing for the company in 
securing and improving this property, for the rental receipts now net 
over five and one-quarter per cent on the money invested. It will be 
recognized that in the present era of depreciation in rates of interest on 
investments, such annual interest evidences good judgment and sagacity 
on the part of the investors. Located at the centre of the business sec- 
tion of New York, on the most prominent thoroughfare in the city, the 
situation could not be improved and a desirable class of tenants will 
always be obtainable. 

Almost the entire first floor has been commodiously fitted up for the 
head offices of the Germania, These apartments occupy the entire floor 
of 179 and an L taking in the rear of 177, there being one large open 





office having a floorage of about 3500 square feet. The offices have be 

recently occupied by the company. The secretary’s desk is in the Mitre 
part of the spacious room, in a position best suitable for that officer " 
attend to his duties. The general agent’s desk is located at about be 
centre of the room, and the desks of the various clerks in his Gina 
ment are grouped about him according as the duties require supervision 
or demand their frequent presence at his desk. The president and vice. 
president each have rooms in the rear. On the fifth floor of the building 


mahogany and walnut furniture used in the old offices have been polished 
and otherwise gone over, and in the new quarters look as though they 
had just come for the first time from the upholsterers. It is not too Strong 
a statement to affirm that the accommodation given to the increased force 
of clerks necessary to transact the business of the company, the well. 
lighted and comfortably ventilated quarters and the improved facilities 
for carrying on the business at the head offices are elements bound to have 
effect on the future prosperity of the company. 

The Germania Fire Insurance Company was organized in 1859, and at 
present is doing’ business on a capital of $1,000,000, on which its stock. 
holders are paid ten per cent dividends annually. By its statement at 
the beginning of the current year the assets of the company aggregated 
$2,700,076. The annual premium income amounts to $1,500,000, and the 
losses for the past five years have averaged fifty-two per cent of premiums, 
The total premiums received since the organization of the company to 
last annual report was $16,973,506, and the losses paid aggregate $8,105,483, 
the ratio of losses to premiums being forty-eight per cent. The names of 
the managers of this company are as follows: Rudolph Garrigue, presi. 
dent ; John E. Kahl, vice-president ; Hugo Schumann, secretary; A, J, 
Woodworth, general agent; E. G. Halle of Chicago, manager of the 
Western department; Clarence Knowles of Atlanta, manager for the 
Southern States. The Germania Fire does business throughout the 
United States, operating in all States and Territories except Arizona, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah and New Hampshire. 





The Hazard of Tornadoes. 


AN apparent growing frequency of tornadoes, causing heavy losses of 
property and sometimes of life, has awakened greater desire for informa- 
tion about these destructive storms, and insurance is in greater demand 
for protection against their costly devastations. The Associated Press 
has recently gathered some facts about these interesting storms that 
should be put before the attention of the public. Tlie phenomena of 
tornadoes, to the scientific study of which Lieutenant John P. Finley of 
the Signal Corps has devoted about eight years, are now so well under- 
stood as to warrant the belief that trustworthy warnings may soon be sent 
out to the inhabitants of localities which may be threatened with disas- 
trous visitations. Daily predictions are, in fact, being made at present, hav- 
ing begun last year and continued during the tornado season, and resumed 
recently upon the return of Lieutenant Finley from an inspection tour in 
the West. The percentage of verification is already gratifying, though 
the predictions are as yet largely experimental, and are embodied in the 
daily published bulletins of the signal office only when the conditions 
favorable to the creation of tornadoes are very pronounced. In such 
cases ‘‘ severe local storms” are noted as probable. To a reporter of the 
Associated Press Lieutenant Finley recently described the known 
phenomena of tornadoes and the ends toward which present researches 
are directed. These storms have distinctly marked characteristics, and 
are by no means to be confounded with hurricanes, blizzards, cyclones or 
northeasters. Their tracks are never more than a few hundred yards 
wide, and their forces are generally exhausted by the time they have 
traveled a course of forty or fifty miles, though in this latter respect they 
are quite variable, some having been traced by their lines of devastation 
more than 180 miles. Their rotary motion, which is greatest toward the 
centre, sometimes reaches the enormous rate of 2000 miles an hour, while 
their forward movement, always from southwest to northeast, ordinarily 
does not exceed forty or fifty miles. They are usually unaccompanied by 
electrical disturbances, and are believed to be uninfluenced by electrical 
conditions, though violent thunder-storms sometimes follow them a few 
miles away. There is a distinct and curious relationship between the 
tornado and the general storm centre which is always apparent in their 
uniform relative positions, the tornado always occurring southeastwardly 
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from the centre of low barometric pressure and at a distance of from 100 
to600 miles. The shape of the general storm centre, the direction in 
which its longest diameter lies, and the appearance of the upper and 
lower clouds, enter as minor elements into the problem out of which 
the weather experts hope to work a complete system of tornado warning. 

The visits of the tornado are commonly between the hours of two and 
six in the afternoon. Its home is an area which includes the whole of 
Jowa, all of Missouri except the southeastern corner, the northern corner 
of Arkansas, the northeastern part of Indian Territory, eastern Kansas, 
eastern Nebraska, southern Minnesota, southern Wisconsin and western 
Illinois. Here its season extends from April to August, inclusive. It is 
a frequent visitor to two other regions., One is a strip along the Gulf and 
South Atlantic coast, which takes in the central portions of Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina, with termini in Mississippi and North 
Carolina, over which its devastations are confined to the months of Jan- 
vary, February and March, The other includes a portion of southern 
and centra: Ohio, a large part of Pennsylvania, a small area in Maryland, 
a strip across New York and a corner each of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, where it is in season only during the months of August and 
September. 

The conditions which are favorable to {the creation of tornadoes are 
present when a cool dry current of air meets a warm moist current, bring- 
ing wide extremes both of temperature and humidity into close proximity. 
The cold dry currents come from the north, but such as flow over the 
great lakes pick up in their course both moisture and heat, and their 
destructive forces are thus neutralized. Those blowing from the far 
Northwest down over the dry plains of Manitoba and Dakota carry some- 
thing of their Arctic characterists far South, and if in their course they 
meet one of the heat and vapor laden breezes coming up from the Gulf, 
the war of the elements begins at the point of contact. The storm always 
has its birth in the upper air, its first visible manifestation being the 
ominous funnel-shape cloud, whose pendant trunk is in form not unlike 
that of an elephant. Within it the furies are confined, and when and 
where its point touches the earth the path of the destruction begins. 

When the isotherms of the morning signal map show the advancing 
columns of air with their wide contrasts of temperature in proximity ; 
when the general storm centre is in that relative position which seems 
necessary to the exercise of its mysterious influence ; when the pressure 
is low toward the earth, disclosing a vacuum into which the deflected cur- 
rents may advance without obstruction ; when all these conditions com- 
bine, it should become but a simple problem for the experts to determine 
with reasonable probability from the wind velocities whether the threaten- 
ing line of contact will have advanced to or beyond the tornado’s accus- 
tomed haunts by the time of day when the powers of mischief shall be 
Isosed. 

The chief remaining unknown quantities in the problem consist of data 
of time and place, a great store of which is already in hand, and only 
awaits digestion and tabulation, while 1500 special tornado observers are 
gathering additional facts respecting current storms, and from all avail- 
able sources the stories of long-past tornadoes known to the earlier set- 
tlers as windfalls. Thus, while a host of interesting scientific questions 
respecting the origin of tornadoes, the laws which govern them and their 
relationship to other meteorological phenomena remain to be answered, 
the more practical questions as to when and where they are likely to 
appear seem to be advancing rapidly toward solution. 

The interests which are subject to disaster from tornadoes are alive to 
the importance of the work in progress. Intending purchasers of farms 
apply to the signal office for information respecting the liability of their 
selected locality to disaster. To such are sent the records of the past, as 
far as they are known. Whenever Lieutenant Finley travels in pursuit 
of his studies, farmers and villagers press for information. To these he 
Says that nothing raised by the hand of man above the surface of the earth 
can withstand the shock of the tornado. He advises them to seek their 
dugouts upon the appearance of the portentious signs of disaster, and 
there await the passage of the storm. For their property he advises in- 
Surance, so that the losses of the individual may be shared by his more 
fortunate neighbors. The insurance companies, which last year ‘‘ wrote” 

0,000,000 in tornado policies, are eagerly awaiting the completion of a 
map now in process of making, which will, it is expected, greatly nar- 
Tow the so-called tornado regions, and perhaps show that large portions 
of them have never experienced a disastrous storm. Upon this map 
Lieutenant Finley proposes to show from the complete records of several 








years, and the data as far as obtainable for many previous years, the 
average number of tornadoes for each locality per annum. Already, he 
thinks, the study of the material in hand has shown that there are com- 
paratively narrow belts of country which are the habitual path of torna- 
does. 





The Increasivg: Value of Gold. 

THE decline since 1875 in the prices of all the staple products of human 
industry and the correspondingly increased value of the standard, gold, 
by which prices are measured, were, we had supposed, admitted facts. 
Yet we find a writer in The Evening Post pretending to demonstrate by 
statistics both that there has been no such decline in prices, and that on 
the average they are no lower now than they were before the discoveries 
in 1849 of gold in California and in Australia. His authority is an un- 
published compilation of figures by the Director of the Mint—which we 
have not seen—and the last annual statement of wholesale prices by The 
London Economist, of which we have a copy. 

The Economist starts with the prices of leading articles of commerce in 
the London market for the six years preceding 1850, the year when the 
new supplies of gold began to produce their effect. Calling the average 
price for this period of each article 100, it denotes the relative price of 
that article at the beginning of each subsequent year by a number which 
bears a corresponding relation to 100. Thus, if coftee sold at an average 
of ten pence per pound from 1845 to 1850, and at 17.3 pence January 1, 
1875, its number would be 100 for the first period, and 173 at the later 
date, The result of this method of computation is as follows: 


























1875. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. 
CED victnseceesass 173 151 122 100 82 106 93 
DET cveovecvecoces 7oO 60 67 60 54 37 
FEB. cocvccesesencces 100 141 100 89 76 92 78 
Tobacco.....2-+++0- 256 180 161 222 240 200 228 
WR... cccvccvesss 80 88 82 84 97 73 60 
Butcher's meat....-- 137 11g 146 125 145 123 122 
CAD bpercccccnaee III IIo 105 102 89 92 93 
TT Di sess0sacens 115 135 130 139 126 117 2 
Flax and hemp...... 95 78 71 75 68 76 
WEE wediesuonresas 145 117 120 108 106 98 92 
BEET ocacescnvceny 108 102 89 103 III 113 7 
ee 153 144 144 139 139 139 144 
COPPEP. cc vcoccccees 105 81 75 71 60 
 cosbccedescosses 138 92 79 86 78 69 7S 
eae 137 112 87 88 83 70 65 
: ae 118 10g 110 134 114 104 go 
Cotton cloth........ 116 95 Ior 99 92 88 80 
Totals ...000..0- 2,155 | 1,924 | 1,782 | 1,846 | 1,766 | 1,685 | 1,571 

















These figures show that with the exception of tobacco, butcher’s meat and 
leather, every article mentioned in the table was lower at the beginning of 
the present year than it was at the beginning of 1880, and that all, without 


“exception, are very much lower than they were at the beginning of 1875. 


As to the astounding assertion that average prices are no lower now than 
before 1850, it is seen to be utterly untrue. Only tobacco, butcher’s meat 
and leather have*numbers above 100, while of the rest coffee and cotton 
have ninety-three and sugar is down to thirty-seven. The totals of the 
numbers of the seventeen articles mentioned is only 1571, whereas in 
1845 to 1850 itwas 1700. That is to say, the average price of these seven- 
teen articles at the beginning of this year was lower than it was in 1845 to 
1850 by the difference between 1700 and 1571. Or, to put it in another 
way, $1571 now will buy as much of the seventeen articles enumerated as 
$1700 would in 1845 to1850. The fall from 1875 to 1880 was from $2155 
to $1924, and, since then, each year has seen a further decline. During 
the present year some articles—sugar, for example—have advanced, but 
wheat, cotton and other great staples have gone on falling, and are to-day 
lower than they have been for forty years. 

The fall in the price of silver has kept pace with that of other products. 
Prior to 1875 silver ruled steadily at about sixty pence sterling per ounce, 
To-day it is quoted at about forty-seven pence. According to the nota- 
tion adopted by The Economist this is a fall from 100 to 79, which is no 
greater than the fall in tea, flax, copper and cotton cloth, and far less than 
that in sugar, wheat, copper, iron and lead. Silver, therefore, as mere 
bullion, is still an equitable standard of value, notwithstanding its depre- 
ciation as compared with gold, since its purchasing power remains about 
as great as it ever was. 

Measured by its power to purchase the necessaries of life, the value of 
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gold is shown by our table to have increased and to be still increasing. 
Whether this proceeds from the growing scarcity of gold, as some say, or 
from the greater abundance of all other commodities, as insisted by 
others, is immaterial. The fact remains that, relatively to other things, 
gold is getting dearer and dearer, since it commands more and more of 
other things in exchange. The result is that, under the old standard, 
every man who owes money or who sells goods has to give more, while 
the man to whom money is owed or who buys goods gets more, by the 
difference between 100 and 79, than he would under the silver standard. 

It is not likely that the partisans of gold will be able to secure the re- 
peal of the Bland-Allison act in Congress next winter, but they will cer- 
tainly defeat, then and for the next two years, any legislation enlarging 
the coinage of silver. The result will be that we shall remain as we are 
now, under the dominion of the gold standard, with its constantly in- 
creasing power over life and labor. At the rate of $30,000,000 a year, it 
will take ten years to bring our silver coinage up to $500,000,000, which 
is the amount needed to displace our present stock of $500,000,000 of 
gold. Inthis state of things prudent men will prefer money to goods, 
and to sell rather than to buy. Ifthe purchasing power of gold goes on 
increasing as it has done during the past ten years, the bulk of the prop- 
erty in the country which is pledged for debts will pass into the hands of 
creditors, The bonds of our great railroad corporations, for example, al- 
ready in many cases amount to more than the value of the roads, and the 
fall in the price of railroad stocks will go on until they reach zero. 
Labor, too, which at present, owing to the fact that the number of skilled 
artisans has not increased so rapidly as the supply of commodities, and 
that it is well organized to resist the reductions of wages, has not yet suf- 
fered directly. But, with the natural increase of population and the 
steadily diminishing opportunities for the profitable investment of capi- 
tal, wages will have to come down to the level fixed by the merciless gold 
standard. The prospect may be pleasant to bankers and owners of money 
generally, although they lose more by low rates of interest than they gain 
by low prices; but to the rest of the world itis rather gloomy.—7%e 
New York Sun. 





Convention of the Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Union. 


SEVERAL days ago, the members of the Massachusetts Mutual Fire 
Insurance Union, with their ladies, enjoyed an excursion to the his- 
toric town of Concord, and there held the sixth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Union with the Middlesex Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

There were about fifty members present, and after the usual routine of 
business came the reports of the secretary and treasurer. The former 
officers of the Union were re-elected as follows: E. B. Stoddard of Wor- 
cester, president ; Alfred L. Barbour of Cambridge, secretary and treas- 
urer, 

The situation of affairs in New Hampshire was discussed for some 
time, the new law read, and also a letter from Insurance Commissioner 
Pillsbury. 

The following resolution was passed as a result of the discussion : 

“*Voted—That it is the sense of this meeting that we indorse the action 
of the mutual companies who have withdrawn business from the State of 
New Hampshire, and extend our sympathy and hearty co-operation, and 
that we will do all we can to sustain them. That we will use all proper 
influence to see that all representatives to our legislature are informed of 
the evil effects of the valued policy act and seek to have them oppose 
any such legislation should it be presented.” 

The Union were then invited to a collation with the officers of the 
Middlesex Company, and were afterwards conveyed in barges to visit 
the various points of interest about Concord, 





A Chance for Fire Apparatus Manufacturers. 
MANUFACTURERS of fire apparatus and supplies ought to send their mis- 
sionaries into New Hampshire, for there is reason to believe that every town, 
city and village in that State will desire at once to improve its means of 
fire protection. The reason is that propertyowners cannot get insurance 
at any price. The legislature of that State a few weeks ago passed what 
is known as a ‘‘ valued policy law,” which is so unjust to insurance com- 
panies that every one of them that was doing business in that State closed 











its agencies and refuses to insure New Hampshire Property until the law 
is repealed. Over sixty companies withdrew from the State, and all the 
other regular companies are pledged to stand by them in their resistance 
to such outrageous legislation. The valued policy law provides that the 
sum named in a policy shall be the amount the company must pay in case 
the insured property is burned, regardless of what its actual valye might 
be at the time. Ifa merchant desires to swindle the insurance compa- 
nies, all he has to do is to get a large amount of insurance on his stock 
run it out at night, and then set fire to his premises. By this means he 
collects the full amount for which he was insured, and has the goods be. 
sides. The law virtually offers a premium for incendiarism and fraud 
and the companies were unwilling to be made the victims, Asa conse. 
quence, large propertyowners cannot get insurance at any price. We 
have seen the annuuncement of one who offers a reward of $200 to anyone 
who will get his property insured in good companies, and is willing to 
pay a high rate in addition, This naturally creates a demand for better 
means of fire protection, and dealers should cultivate this promising field, 





A New Financial Publication. 


WILLIAM M. GrosvenR is the author and The Daily Commercial 
Bulletin, No. 32 Broadway, are the publishers of an important financial 
work, entitled American Securities, just issued. This book, contain. 
ing some 350 pages, should be on the desk of all bankers, brokers, in. 
vestors, financial statisticians and underwriters, too, for it embraces a 
thorough treatise on the causes influencing investment and speculation in 
this country, and gives a history of fluctuations in values from 1872 to 
1885. No period ranks as of greater importance to financial men directly 
and other branches of business indirectly than the past thirteen years, 
which included two financial crises that will long be remembered. Ameri- 
can Securities attempts to give, from a broad standpoint afforded by the 
author’s extended knowledge of financial economy, an analysis of how 
large fortuntes were lost and made in these past years, and his observa. 
tions are voluminous and comprehensive. The course of prices are traced 
from year to year, the practical influences on commerce are considered, 
and by the application of intelligent theory to the experiences of every- 
day life in Wall street, Mr. Grosvenor has evolved a work which no 
thinking man interested in financial matters will neglect to study, En- 
graved diagrams illustrate the topics treated in the text, and many pages 
are devoted to carefully corrected quotations of all classes of securities 
for thirteen years. The book is well worth the price charged, $2, bound 
in cloth, and will certainly repay perusal. 





The Brooklyn Fire Department. 

Tue authorities at the head of the fire department in Brooklyn have 
worked earnestly and with unflagging energy for many years to induce 
the residents of that city to increase their fire protective system on a scale 
commensurate with the population, area and wealth of the city, but in 
spite of their urging, the department still suffers for lack of sufficient ap- 
propriations of money to develop it as should be done. Brooklyn not 
only covers an immense area and includes large manufacturing industries 
in its suburbs, but along the river front—which is extensive—there are 
immense warehouses, into which incoming ships pile their valuable cat- 
goes, representing millions of dollars of wealth. Such interests and the 
immense number of fine residences, churches and ordinary business 
blocks, demand the very best fire protection that modern ingenuity and 
modern invention can supply. That it is not so equipped is not the fault 
of that veteran fireman, Chief Nevins, for he thoroughly comprehends the 
requirements of the department and the city, and has done his best to 
meet them. Brooklyn has sustained many severe fire losses in late years, 
but the extraordinary hazards that threaten her interests at all times will 
some day furnish a conflagration to which previous fires will seem bat a 
side show. The New York World, which has aspecial Brooklyn edition, 
recently gave the following paragraph conspicuous prominence: = 

In many respects the fire department of Brooklyn is much too priml- 
tive in its management, and immediate reforms are imperatively de- 
manded. The code of signals does not differ materially from that estab- 
lished many years ago when the department was in its infancy, and is 
more in keeping with the limited requirements of a provincial town tha 
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with the needs of a metropolis. The three alarms which indicate the 
fierceness of a conflagration and the immediate response by every engine 
in the city are not clearly defined as in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago or St. Louis, and the hook and ladder calls are 
equally as bad. The weakest point, perhaps, in the present system is the 
negiect to provide for ambulance calls, no connection being made at the 
hospitals with the fire wires, so that a call can be issued from any alarm 
box. If a tenement population is hemmed in by flame, a public institution 
is on fire or a wall falls in, imperiling the lives or breaking the limbs of 
scores of human beings, the ambulance corps can only be reached now by 
a resort to the telephone or the slower methods of telegraph and the dis- 
trict telegraph service. A simple wire and gong connection will meet the 
difficulty, and perhaps save many lives by furnishing prompt medical and 
surgical attendance, In New York, and other large cities which are far 
below us in point of population, strict attention is paid to this important 
branch of the fire service, and Commissioner Poillon should lose no time 
jn instituting a reform here. Our ‘fire department, in other respects, is 
admirably handled. The chief engineer is a man of experience and cool 
judgment, the rank and file are composed of excellent material and the 
apparatus is of the very latest and most approved pattern, but the code 
of signals is weak and rather inclined to be prehistoric. The Brooklyn 
Theatre, Orphan Asylum and State street calamities may not be repeated, 
but should such a catastrophe again visit us, the fire department should 
have the hospitals withininstant reach, and the only safe way is by con- 
necting them with the fire signals, 





The New Hampshire Difficulty Taking Shape. 
Tue following letter was sent to the Insurance Commissioner of New 
Hampshire on Thursday : 
To Hon. OLIVER PILLsBURY, Zusurance Commissioner of the State of New 
Hampshire : 

From the best information obtainable, there is upward of $40,000,000 
insurance expiring in our State during the next twelve months, fully one- 
third of which will run out within ninety days. Many policies have 
already expired, and no insurance can be obtained on the risks they cov- 
ered, The situation is serious, demanding immediate and decisive 
action. As yet you have not addressed the people of our State upon the 
condition of affairs. Your knowledge and experience growing out of 
your long official connection with the subject of insurance should enable 
you to give timely and valuable suggestions and advice. We certainly 
need all the light possible, and most earnestly hope you will give us your 
views upon the insurance law just enacted, and suggest the most feasible 
mode of relief. (Signed) 

Abbot-Downing Co. ; Stratton, Merrill & Co.; James R. Hill & Co.; 
Ford & Kimball ; Page Belting Company ; George A. Cummings; J. E. 
Sargent, president Loan and Trust Savings Bank ; L. D. Stevens, presi- 
dent Merrimack County Savings Bank; John Kimball; Charles H. 
Amsden ; Woodworth, Dow & Co.; S. S. Kimball, president N. H. Sav- 
ings Bank ; Edson J. Hill ; Warren F. Daniell. 

The Commissioner will prepare a reply to the foregoing letter some 
time during the coming week. 





A Peculiar Loss. 
One of the most singular cases of indirect damage from fire which has 
occurred for a long time is recalled to our memory by a paragraph in The 
Fireman's Journal, which, in speaking of a fire which recently broke out 
i a Storage warehouse in Boston, says that the bales were so closely 
packed against the windows that no water could be thrown through the 
latter, and the firemen were obliged to break through the roof in order to 
put the fire out. The Journal, very properly, condemns this careless way 
of packing, which is toocommon in buildings of the kind, but its condem- 
nation would have had additional point if it had known the sequel of the 
fire to which it referred. The particular building in question, being in- 
tended merely for storage, was constructed with bare brick walls, and as 
little Superfluous wood-work as possible. There was, therefore, almost 
nothing to burn in it, except the jute with which it was filled ; and the 
warehouse manager perhaps thought, not without reason, that close pack- 
'ng of the bales would be likely to prevent rapid combustion of their con- 





tents. However that may be, the jute caught fire, and, as The Journal 
Says, was put out by pouring water over it from the roof. The fire does 
not seem to have gained much headway, but the firemen, probably know- 
ing the danger of leaving bales with sparks smouldering in them, satur- 
ated the goods pretty thoroughly, and then left the building. The close- 
packed bales of jute swelled by the absorption of the water, exerting a 
force so great as to throw out the walls, not only of the building in which 
they were contained, but of the two adjoining ones, causing a serious 
and quite unexpected loss.— The American Architect. 





Poverty and Riches. 
THE desire to possess a particular object or class of objects, to pursue a 
certain course of life, to live in the enjoyment of specific luxuries or utili- 
ties, this is something different from the vague desire to be rich. Ambi- 
tion to possess money without any definite purpose as to the use of the 
money, is a lower ambition by far than that of the child to collect postage 
stamps. 

Money is worth only what it will purchase. In the possession of a man 
who does not wish to purchase anything with it, gold is of no more value 
than lead. A man is rich oaly when he has the means to gratify his de 
sires, but is poor if he has no uses for his money, however great may be 
his accumulations. The man who has few desires, with only sufficient 
means to gratify them, is as rich as the man with millions more than he 
wants to use. The man is poor, however abundant his money, if his de- 
sires exceed his purchasing ability. Wedo not mean to give in these 
phrases a dictionary definition of the words poor and rich. But it comes 
to much the same thing in the human mind, whether the man lives on 
potatoes and salt because he cannot afford better food, or lives on them 
because, having plenty of money, he has no pleasure in purchasing more 
luxurious fare. In each case he is deprived of the enjoyment of beef and 
mutton, oil and wine—in the one by lack of purchasing power, in the 
other because he has locked his purchasing powers in a safe and lost the 
key. 

The principles involved in these truths are full of instruction. It is 
the duty of the man who has money to spend it. He should live accord- 
ing to his means. That which some people call extravagance is not 
extravagance if the holder of money values the object more than his 
money. This has nothing to do with questions of duty in charity and 
general benevolence. The man of means must settle those with his own 
conscience. But he has no obligation imposed on him to seil his wife’s 
alabaster box of perfume and give the proceeds to the poor. By all 
means let him purchase perfumes in golden and jeweled boxes, buy rich 
dresses, adorn his house and his surroundings with rich works of nature 
and art. In general men who live luxuriously, within their means, are 
benevolent men. A miserly disposition never begets a charitable dispo- 
sition. Close saving men are very apt to become lovers of money for 
money’s sake, and, ceasing to appreciate that its value is only in its pur- © 
chasing power, cling to it and do not like to give it away. Giving is 
sometimes purchasing. It is buying a secret sense of personal pleasure, 
which is shared with no one else. A man who has bought a ruby ora 
painting has no more satisfaction to himself than some men have in buy- 
ing food for the starving, shelter for the homeless. Neither is his gratifi- 
cation wrong. There is no self-righteousness in it. It comes of the high 
duty of humanity, love for fellow men, and comfort in their comfort, 
There is an exquisite pleasure in seeing happiness conferred by our own 
hands. Every parent appreciates it in his gifts to his children. Husbands 
and wives and lovers understand it. And as one’s circle of charity, love, 
widens and includes more and more of the human race, his enjoyments 
in conferring happiness are more extended and abundant. 

Young men who are anxious to make money, to become rich, should 
thoroughly appreciate the truth that the accumulation of money is not 
true riches, and is in truth not what they want. Some are foolish enough 
to desire in an undefined way ‘‘ the ability to do and to buy whatever I 
desire.” This is folly, but its folly is never learned except by experience. 
Every young man who is oppressed with the ambition to become a rich 
man, should place before him steadfastly a purpose as to the use of the 
money he means to acquire, a something for which money may be used 
to his good and his gratification. Ambition to be rich is laudable if the 
intent be to accomplish a reasonable purpose with the acquired wealth. 
The future lies before young men, full of opportunities of happiness and 
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usefulness, Those who make sensible plans for the acquisition and use 
of money, who look forward to definite sources of enjoyment of wealth, 
are likely to be happy and to do good. Those who seek only the indefi- 
‘nite comfort of being rich, ‘‘ having money always in my purse, so that I 
can do what I please,” rarely succeed honorably, and are never happy 
men.— Zhe Fournal of Commerce. 





MERE MENTION. 


—W. L. Alexander is a live agent at Canton, O., representing a good 
list of companies, 

—The shares of the Howard Fire Insurance Company have been ree 
duced from $50 to $40. 

—The Western department of the United Fire Reinsurance Company 
has been started at Chicago with F. B, Mabbett in charge, : 


—G. H. Allen, of J. V. H. Allen & Co. of Augusta, Ga., a promising 
young underwriter, died recently, aged twenty-seven years. 


—E. W. Peet’s appointment as general agent of the Mutual Life of 
New York for lowa and Minnesota, is deemed a good position, 


—An advertisement is printed in another column, offering an arith- 
mometer, saving brain work in figuring, for sale at a low price. 


—The Title Insurance Company, whose object is to insure against de- 
fective titles, errors in deeds and matters of that nature, is to be organized 
at St. Paul. ’ 


—The local agency at Chicago of the Louisville Underwriters has been 
transferred to R. A. Waller & Co, This gives this prosperous and 
growing office the agency of seven good companies, Nothing succeeds 
like success, 

—On account of ill health, Judge A. W. Spalding of Chicago has been 
compelled to resign the general Eastern agency of the Home Mutual In- 
surance Company of California. President Houghton is East, but as yet 
has not named his successor. 

—The statisticians who make it their business to compile the fire losses 
of this country should not overlook the losses incurred recently in the 
gtain fields of Dakota from prairie fires, which amount to over $1,000,000. 


—The death is announced of Joseph S. Barker, vice-president of the 
Merchants Insurance Company of New York, aged ninety-two years, In 
1855 Mr. Barker joined with a number of wealthy men in forming the 
Merchants Insurance Company. He was from the first a director, and 
soon became vice-president. 


—Fort Madison, Iowa, has just completed-water-works at a cost of 
$125,000, The pumps will be worked by a compound duplex condens- 
ing engine with a capacity of 1,500,000 gallons a day. The works are 
located on a side hill 226 feet above the town. On the top of the hill are 
two reservoirs, holding 750,000 gallons each, which can be filled sepa- 
rately or at once. The direct pressure will throw four streams to a height 
of seventy feet. 


—The Long Island Insurance Company is in trouble. A recent exam- 
ination of the company resulted in the issue of an order by the State 
Insurance Department requiring the company to cancel its outstanding 
scrip. This is regarded as an acknowledgement that the company’s capi- 
tal has been impaired, although its officers declare that the company is in 
no. trouble. The company has been generally regarded as belonging to 
the old-fogy species, 


—At a meeting of the Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters, the fol- 
lowing rates were established to take effect on September 30, and to con- 
tinue until further notice: From Chicago to ports on Lake Michigan, 
A net 50 cents ; on Lake Superior, 75 cents; on Lake Huron, Sarina and 
Detroit.river, 60 cents; on Georgian bay, 75 cents; on Lake Erie, 75 
cents; on Lake Ontario, $1; to Ogdensburgh, $1; to Montreal, $1.50. 
Add730 per cent on Br vessels, 


—The Travelers Insurance Company paid $106,662.16 during the 
month of September, in the settlement of claims under its several forms 
of insurance contracts, of which sum $68,371.16 was received by 1503 
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beneficiaries under accident policies. The accident department of the 
company has paid since January 1, 13,251 claims for loss by death and 
indemnity for disabling injuries, amounting to $683,357.43, and its life 
department $271,980.62 on its life and endowment insurance policies 
making an aggregate disbursement of $955,338.05. , 


—The fire chiefs, at their recent convention at Long Branch, Resolved 
That the practical experience of the members of this association warrants 
the declaration that steam-pipes and other heating appliances have caused 
many fires, and that they constitute an evil in the building construction of 
the country which should receive the attention of State and municipal 
bodies.” And when they did so they knew exactly what they were talk. 
ing about. It has fallen under our personal observation more than once, 
where steam-heating appliances occasioned fires with evidence so strong 
as to leave not the slightest room for doubt or reasons to attribute the fire 
to any other cause.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


—On complaint of State Insurance Commissioner Forster, proceedings 
were instituted on Monday of last week against twenty-one mutual insur. 
ance companies in Pennsylvania for the purpose of having their charters 
revoked. Among these are several included in the list of graveyard 
insurance companies taken into court in 1882, but whose continuance 
was permitted on the apparently well-founded claim that they had not 
been violating the law. Now the revocation of the charters of all these com. 
panies, but one, is sought because of a failure to report their business to 
the Insurance Commissioner, in accordance with a recent act of the legis. 
lature. The other company is charged with having fraudulently con- 
ducted its business. 


—The railroad accidents in Great Britain during 1884 resulted as fol- 
lows: 1134 persons killed, 4100 injured, Of this number were 135 killed 
and 1491 injured passengers. Out of these only thirty-one were killed 
and 864 injured in consequence of accidents for which the companies 
were responsible, like collisions of trains, and the causes of death of the 
remaining 104 and the injury of the other 627 passengers were ascribed to 
other causes, chiefly, however, to their own neglect. Of the collisions 
fifteen were due to the errors of signal men, owing to their forgetfulness 
and want of care; sixteen to the downright neglect of engine-drivers, by 
driving too fast, not having the train under sufficient command, or 
forgetting to have a sharp look-out, and three to the carelessness of 
witchmen. 

—In a recent editorial The Chicago Times very properly says: ‘ Chi- 
cago is altogether too lax in matters in which human life and property are 
involved. At least three laws are needed—(1) making the owner ofa 
fire-trap, the burning of whose building includes the loss of life, respon- 
sible both criminally and civilly ; (2) making the loss of life by the falling 
of an elevator manslaughter, for which the owner of the premises should 


- be held to account; and (3) making the fall of a building a crime and 


punishable as such, the architect, the owner and the contractor to be 
held amenable. When loss of life results from penuriousness, inexcus- 
able ignorance, avoidable carelessness, or a reckless disregard of life and 
property, the law should treat the responsible ones just the same as it 
treats criminals of other grades. 


—A recent issue of The New York Sun contained a peculiar 
error. In an article on the general improvement noticeable in business, 
under the head of life insurance, appeared these lines: ‘‘ Men say that 
business or any other consideration should not interfere with the taking 
out of an insurance policy, but agents say that many men do not look at 
the thing in that light, and that when good times shall have come to them 
insurance will rejoice with all the other branches of business. A story in 
another column shows the good result of an insurance taken at the right 
moment, and some other things at the same time.” A careful scrutiny 
of other columns did not reveal the good example of *‘ insurance taken 
out at the right moment ;” but a column article was found on Mrs. 
Frankie Morris, who is charged with insuring her aged mother's life 
heavily and then murdering her to obtain the insurance money, 


—A Swedish paper published at Chicago has shown up the operations 
of a marriage insurance company specially designed for obtaining money 
from the Scandinavians in the Northwest. Its plan of operations “looks 
well on paper.” Its prospectus shows how a young man may by the pay- 
ment of $52.50 become entitled to the sum of $1000 on his matriag®, two 


-yeas after his joining the association, This paper severely censures the 


Assistant Secretary of State in Minnesota, who is a Swede, and the State 
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Treasurer, who is a Norwegian, for lending their names and official posi- 
tions to furthering the objects of this association. It objects to their 
placing their official titles after their names in the list of officers as they 
appear in the advertising circular of the society. It also suggests that the 
Republican party in Minnesota will be likely to lose the confidence of the 
ple of the State if the persons it elects to office use their positions to 


S money from the pockets of citizens who are credulous and easily 


imposed on. 

—The Illinois Supreme Court has decided that the insurance tax for 
the benefit of Chicago firemen is illegal. The suit came up last week at 
Ottawa, Ill., known as the City of Chicago vs. James, and involved the 
legality of the two per cent tax on the earnings of insurance companies 
for the benefit of the Firemen’s Benevolent Association of Chicago, The 
charter of 1872 provided for such a tax, but the insurance companies 
claimed that a subsequent act of the legislature annulled the charter pro- 
yision, and in consequence a test suit was made up. In the first trial, in 
the Superior Court, the view of the insurance companies was sustained, 
as also in the Appellate Court, and now the Supreme Court has affirmed 
the decision of the lower tribunals. An attempt was made at the last 
session of the legislature to have an act passed which would restore to 
the firemen’s association the revenue which it was about to lose, but it 
met with failure. 

—Somebody in ancient times wrote that ‘‘ marriage is honorable in all.” 
Franklin Webster, the able editor of The Chronicle, recognizing, with 
customary good judgment, the substantial advantages of a life of wedded 
bliss and benedictine routine, forsook the ranks of single blessedness 
last Wednesday and led to the altar Miss Jennie A. Mason, a young lady 
of La Salle, Ill., Mr. Webster’s native place. The nuptial ceremony 
took place in that Western city, but the associated press and some of the 
insurance papers have already informed the many friends of this gentle- 
man in the East of the happy occurrence. Mr. Webster appears to have 
the pleasing faculty in his business career, at least, of making many 
warm friends and no enemies that we are aware of, and a wide acquaint- 
ance in journalistic and insurance circles has brought him numerous con- 
gratulations on his ‘‘new departure” in life, Well aware that stated 
forms of matrimonial congratulations are hackneyed and stale, we have 
but the simple desire to say, briefly and sincerely, and to both interested 
in the event recorded: ‘‘ Here is to wedded happiness, and may the star 
of good fortune attend you through life.” 


—Theodore R. Westbrook of Kingston, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of New York State, was found dead in bed at a hotel in Troy, where he 
was holding court, on Tuesday morning, As he failed to appear at court, 
a messenger was sent to the hotel about eleven o’clock. Failing to get 
an answer to their raps, those in search of him forced an entrance. Judge 
Westbrook was found lying on his back, lifeless, his hand across his 
eyesand a sheet drawn over his breast. The condition of his clothing 
and the state of his toilet indicated that he had been in the midst of his 
bath when overtaken by illness. The attack was pronounced heart 
disease, Judge Westbrook’s name is familiar in life insurance circles, 
for he more than any other justice bas figured in the winding up of various 
life companies in the past twelve years. A few years ago an effort was 
made to impeach Judge Westbrook for his rulings in the Manhattan 
Elevated litigation and in insurance receiverships. The investigating 
committee appointed gave three reports, the majority report exonerating 
him, This report was adopted by the legislature by a close vote. Since 
that time his reputation had been somewhat under a cloud, but he was 
recognized as one of the ablest jurists on the Supreme Court bench. 


—According to The Sanitary Record, civil registration was first estab- 
lished in 1838, and the mean annual death rate of England and Wales for 
the 38 years (1838 to 1875, inclusive) was 22.30 per 1000, the mean annual 
rate for the first 18 years being 22.42, and for the last 20 years 22.19, an 
improvement of only .23. The mean annual rate for the eight years, 
1876-1883, both inclusive, was 20.26, the difference between the mean 
annual rate for the years 1856 to 1875 and 1876 to 1883 showing an im- 
provement of 1.93 per 1000, or an apparent saving of 49,320 lives annu- 
ally, although, as the age distribution of the population has been 
altered, the number of lives actually saved would be somewhat less, 
Besides the diminished mortality, it must be remembered that prevent- 
able sickness bears a regular proportion to preventable deaths, and if 
we estimate this at the low proportion of twenty-five cases to each 





death, we get upwards of 1,000,005 cases of sickness annually pre- 
vented in the period from 1876 to 1883 had the death rate remained 
Stationary, and not decreased in the way mentioned. ,‘‘Surely these 
results,” says The Record, ‘‘are eminently satisfactory, and justly con- 
fident anticipations that, by a steady perseverance in dealing with all 
questions relating to sanitation, the time will soon arrive when we shall 
have out-distanced all our ancient predecessors, to the great moral and 
material welfare of the community and the comfort and happiness of all 
classes of the people.” 


—A despatch from Denver, Col., says that the Colorado Loan and 
Trust Company brought suit against the Travelers Insurance Company 
in the United States Circuit Court last week, which involves property to 
the value of $1,500,000, mostly consisting of ditch property in the south- 
ern part of Colorado and New Mexico, but including $250,000 worth of 
property in Kansas. The complainant asks for a general accounting be- 
tween the ditch companies which it represents, and the Travelers, claim- 
ing that large sums are due the complainant from the ditch companies, 
amounting to over $200,000. The complaint avers further that the Trav- 
elers agreed to take first mortgage bonds on the several ditches in lieu of 
previous securities which T. C. Henry, president of the Loan and Trust 
Company, had personally indorsed, and had accepted the bonds, but that 
now the Travelers seeks to hold the complainant for all such indebted- 
ness, in violation of the agreement entered into, and by a multiplicity of 
suits is striving to gain possession of all the property of the complainant. 
The suit is one of a number that have recently been begun between the 
parties and which may be expected to drag on for some time in the courts. 


—The following barely credible story (although everything is possible 
in Spain) is published in The France Medicale: “A short time ago a 
man died of cholera in the town of Puebla Larga. The relatives kept 
his death secret, and gathered in the front room to await the daily visit of 
the physician. When he came he was not informed of the death of the 
patient, but conducted into the house, where he was at once surrounded 
by the entire family, which became threatening in demeanor, ‘ You shall 
no longer pretend to cure sick people,’ said one; ‘we will no longer 
witness your murderous acts; this is the third patient whom you have 
killed within a week,’ said another. During all this time both men and 
women kept their hands in the face of the doctor, and their rage rose to 
the utmost. The widow of the lately deceased suddenly jumped around 
the room, gathered all the medicine bottles, pill boxes and unguents and 
cried out: ‘Here, you murderer, swallow these to keep them from going 
to waste!’ His hands were seized, his mouth forced open; the maniac 
woman then poured the contents of the boxes and bottles down his 
throat. The doctor, tortured to madness, sought to escape, ©‘ More! 
more !’ they all cried, and the woman forced down his throat everything 
she could find in the room. This scene lasted for twenty minutes. The 
tortured physician died an hour afterwards, Two days subsequently, also, 
his father died from grief.” 


—The Commercial World says: “ We believe it is the almost universal 
rule of our life assurance companies to surcharge the lives of publicans, 
arising from the well-known heavy mortality to which as a class they are 
subject. But the general public, who are publicans’ customers, are per- 
haps not so well informed on that point. For their better information, 
Dr. Richardson may be quoted. He says: ‘ The publicans, as a class of 
men, seem very comfortably placed in the world. They live in nice warm 
houses, they have plenty of food upon their tables; they are not obliged 
to go out in all weathers, and at all hours of the night, like policemen or 
gamekeepers ; they are not exposed to great dangers, like men who drive 
railway trains ; they are not exposed to infectious diseases, like doctors ; 
they are not exposed to cold and heat, and wet and privation, like agri- 
cultural laborers. In short, they are placed in more favorable circum- 
stances than almost any other class of the community, except in this one 
respect, that, having alcohol always before them or near them, they are 
constantly tempted to partake of it. The effect of this practice is shown 
in their mortality. With all their other advantages to back them up, they 
die so much faster from disease caused from alcohol than the rest of the 
people, that in England, as the public record tells us, 138 publicans die 
in proportion to 100 of the whole of the community who are employed in 
seventy leading occupations. For eighty deaths of gamekeepers there are 
138 deaths of publicans, Even railway drivers and servants who are ex- 
posed to so many dangers, die at the lower rate of 121 to 138 publicans,’” 
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feos | sows [Jair | 3 [sepconits| ‘a | Jat Coot North Ameren Paia.-| 0 | ssnane| soezy [rly ts| so | ae 
800,010 | 932.79 . 5 pete * Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 50 2 27 |* 4 
‘ 2 { : R 50,000 | 136.27 |* July, 85 4 152 
ayoyooo| axésa [tIuly..8s| 10 |Apr.ax8s| 208 | Mercanuile Cleveland.” =| deni Selteni iia 
210,000] 146. uly, "85 . 14,'8 se pee ppousrws scores y one +25 
soagee sonia *July,’8s : Se. sigs 8s Mercantile re ons Marine, Boston] 100 400,000 43-15 * May, ’8s 5 135 
3oojo00 | 124.50 |*July,'$5} 5 |Sep.o3.85| tor | Merchants, Newark. ..... os | genmco| sisat leduly'es| § | s@ 
erct . 2 S . J ’ 

cov te pase Gone — 100 100,000} 105.89 ; uly, "85 5s |Sep.13,’84| 125 Michigan F, and M., Detroit....... 50 200,000] 120.52 | ........ FA 104 

anuf’rs and Buildersc..} 100 200,000] 153. uly,’85/ 2 une1o,’85} 105 Fi ; : 

Mechanics .....--------. so | asoooo| tio.gs |tian~’85| 5 |Mar. 785] Ga | Nurauee mechanics, Milwaukes.| 10 | | soosoon| 427-86 [etuly. its] | 3; 

retell Pea eseies 5° 200,000} 107.69 |*July, 85} 3 |Dec.24,'84) 63 saptuse ¥, ood M., Boston........ 100 ‘pene00 116.13 “Apr. 8s 3 100 

£8 cccnvcesccoces 50 200,000] 153.17 July,’85 Oct. 6,’8 10 . tage’ ~ nic ‘eet engmmeaaa os iy 219.3 aN., 95} 20 135° 

Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 nies * uly,'85, : Jan. 13, ee 4 2 seeeeaeins nals pone genase) sends ne : ork 

Bentatt-----o------=--- so | ooo00| 327.24 | }uly.85| 5 [June 385] 95 | Northwestern National, Milwaukee| too |  Gooooo| 133.63 | Jan..’8s| § | 135 

aca ata teri 5° 900,000 | 193.4% ¥ 95) 5 ay 26,95) 145 Orient, Hartioed _.------ ce 1,000,000 | 107.34 * July, '8s 2 75 

ona maha pinttmdeleoewe 37% 200,000} 128.05 ofuly. .8s 4 |Feb. 25,’85 86% ennsylvania, Phila-.......-....... — 490,000 | 325.44 |*Mar.,’85) 5 210% 

ew a 25 300,000] 184.92 |*July,’85| 6 jAug. 5,’85] ¢ : : ’ 

Bow Yock Equitable aes 210,000 das sjuly.8s 6 |Jan.23.’85| 147% Peni Tien ecnweceses S pened Bp od A . is 

’ . ° ’ 
tg WPinescccese 100 200,000 | 120.04 ug. 54 4 |Aug.17,’85} 65 Phenix, Hartfor 100 2,000,000 138.63 |t uly 18s 3M 170 
a 00,000} 166.29 |*July,’85 une 8,’8s| 2 BOSS, A s 900,000] 107.79 Ts 85 
 eaeamaen so | songen| r66ap Iekorries| $ |fime,Snts] 135, | Providence-Washiagion, Providence| "so | Yeo.ooo| sosay [tJuly. 84] 4 | m4 

PACIC .cccccesccces---s- 25 200,000] 269.31 |*July,’85| 6 |Aug.26,’85| 1614 | Securi aly New Gaoee apaeahose ne aoe a ojule” rg ‘ <= 

cenpevaccnceniocs 100 | 200,000] 131.75 |*July,’85| 5 |Juner7,’85| 110 | Sorinegeld f. and M., Springfeld..| x00 | r,ooovoco} 123.64 |*July,'8s : 164 
opr ; i ‘ 

Peoples... -cccccccceceee 5° 200,000] 133.67 |*July,’85| 5 |Dec. 3,’84| 109% errs Gad a Sa ee = pone a" ofuly ‘ eS 5 = 

+ a tae piscine = o8 pina $35 8 “July ‘gS 6 — 4/85 145 Sun, San Francisco....-..------.-- 100 pane + + July "Bs 2% | 100 

eaaeraneennawenes > | teense) See 5 5 <P. 20,25, 53 Traders, Chicago...-..------------| 100 $00,000! 361.31 |t July, ’85| 2% | 122 
t--..------- - SEGSS)} 309.7% uly, ’85 3 |Mar. 4,’85) 106 an. Philadelphia © RE ae 5 375,000| 101.25 ms, - 3 a. 

Rochester German....... so | so0.o00} 163.78 |*July,’8s| 3 |_-. ---5. 10 | United Fisemens, Philsdcighla.-.--| ‘so | gonteo| stias |*Mar,’ss| 3 | o 

Rutgers ..----------+-- ag | soowoo| 175.77 \tAug.85| 5, |Sep. 24.85) 17 | Washington, Bostona-.-nsee----a---| Yoo | rieooyo0| 105-56 | July.’8s | 3. | 12 

EE AS 160. uly, eo Fe OR ee igi aatinilaatad ¥ % a a 

pilin oeeeNeRaetDe = qoeae aca Fh 7H as Oe. Bes “. Western, Pittsburgh........-....-- 50 300,000] 124.22 |* May,’85| 4 | 126 

eee 100 350,000} 102.53 | Aug., "84 : uner2,"8 1 . 

Stuyvesant............. pol reed ony am 0d | mnie ad English Companies Doing Business in New York. 

UGS cccenccescccccsvce 100 100,000] 118,06 |*July,’85| 3 |------.-.. 108 

United States........... 25 250,000} 188.41 |*July,’8s5| 5 |Aug. 3,85] 127% Par Aeaid 

Ww tchester............- 10 300,000 168.19 *Aug..’8s 5 ra ty me NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per Latust Paice. 

Williamsburgh City.... .. 50 250,000} 275.71 |*july,’85| 10 |Aug. 5,'85| sar Stock. Share. 

. oa £ £ 5. a. 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. City of London.......-.------------ 10 x a 15 3 
BE. WR cccceccocesences 5° 5 16 os -- 
“a Fire Insurance Association.....,.... 10 I I -- * 
Net D Last Sa | Guardian --..-....,-0-------+---000 190 so 63 : a 
Ba Book oe e8Z | Imperial Fire 100 25 15% -- % 
83 | capitar |Value or AID. NBs ‘ MITC... 2 ene nnnnnnnnnnn wens 20 2 4 7 
NAME OF COMPANY. 8 pital | Stock ‘ppO_ | Lion Fire...,--..-----------2----- 10 2 -- 13 = 
aw | Patd up. | P8100 = 3% | Liverpool and London and Globe...) 20 2 24 15 ” 
g> Fan. ty 83h London Assurance............-.---- 25 12% 59 -- 7 
1885, Date. \Per Ct.) &4~ | London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 6 1 3 
London and Provincial.............. 20 I 3 -- “8 
noes British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 3 10 % 

British America, Toronto .........- 50 | $500,000 | $188.61 |*July,’ 85 3 4 Peietesooeccnebnetresseotes » er 5 2 , a 

Western, Toronto.......---2------- 20 | “4o0j000| xs0.9r |*July,’83| 12 | 98 | Phamter mcrcent cc cccco77] 1° 5 223 - - 

10 I ; 6 % 
*Semi-annual. { Quarterly, {One per cent each month. § On increased capital. «a De- ire Office met 3 . ’ = 

voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage ¢ The Manufacturers and Build- pat ny Union and National........ pad ats _ 10 6 

ers pays two per cent quarterly, d Marine only in New York State. United Fire Re-Iasurance.......... 20 8 11 10 - 

















